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DIALECT SPELLING. 


It may seem a mistake to say that a good 
dialect writer ought also to be able never to 
misspell. Every word that can be written 
according to custom ought to be so written. 
Every pronunciation calling for eccentricities 
of orthography ought to be treated as it de- 
mands. But this cannot fairly be called mis- 
spelling. Many who aspire to write dialect 
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seem to fancy that their success depends on the 
grotesque deformity of their words. 

Josh Billings could make us laugh in this 
way. So could Artemus Ward. That 
part of their fun. But they were not dialect 
writers. They affected illiteracy, but did not 
aim to speak the language of the ignorant or 
the provincial. 


was 


To write dialect, why should one write “ said,” 
“ dread,” “choir,” thus: 
“sed,” “enny,” “dred,” “ pashent,” “ quire,” 
as may often be found in reputable print? 
Such orthographical gymnastics are confusing 
and mistaken. To misspell a word as a pro- 
nouncing dictionary does is a sort of coarse- 
ness, implying a lack of fine sense of sound, 
and of the ability to represent it to others. 
Some words are not incorrectly pronounced 
anywhere. Yet a 
day or two since a dialect poem had it spelled 
“ wimmen.” 


“ any,” * patient,” 


Such a word is “women.” 


An illiterate man might so write it, 
but how could he, more than the scholar, so 
speak it? In the singular number, of course, 
mispronunciation obtains. For instance, I once 
heard, in one company of farmer folk, “ woman ” 
called “ wooman,” @ /a Turveydrop, “ womern,” 
and “ wummen.” 

The dialect writer must have his ears quick- 
ened to the oddities, additions, elisions, and 
word-twistings of humanity; but he of nice 
touch will not add to these things imaginations 
of his own. 

Not 
even the great and “original” successes can 


Every one has a right to try his hand. 


say, “This is my territory; trespassers not 
allowed!” But they who imagine that he of 
the masterpiece has made fame and money by 


. the trickery of ingenious malformations of words 


and sentences is mistaken. Not so did “Surly 
Tim’s Trouble,” “ Meh Lady,” “ Marse Chan,” 
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and the “Absence of Little Wesley” win 
hearts. Pathos is not attained by the use of 
apostrophes to mark the omission of letters 
and syllables, nor by the use of extraordinary 
alphabetical combinations (though, to be sure, 
some spelling of so-called dialect zs enough to 
bring tears). Neither does laughter dwell in 
the marshalling of rows of misshapen language. 
In dialect, as in every other literary work, the 
writer must have something to say, and know 
how to say it. The observation and the heart 
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must seize the situation, the emotion, from life ; 
and the linguist, with clever selection and nice 
judgment, must lay before his public, in homely 
but intelligible language, the common experi- 
ences of common humanity. So long as this 
is done, dialect will retain its popularity, —a 
popularity strong enough to float through peri- 
odicals a good deal of double-and-twisted non- 
sense, that always looks as if it were going to 
be dialect, but never is. 
Mrs. George Archibald. 





INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


There is a phase of the International Copy- 
right matter which is scarcely touched upon in 
the ordinary discussion of the question: I mean 
its relation to the younger writers of America. 
I feel confident that in presenting their side of 
the copyright question I am but voicing the 
sentiments and the experiences of hundreds 
of young writers, including novelists, poets, 
newspaper writers, and even humbler workers. 
Turn which way we will, the great army of 
scribblers is met by the one great difficulty, — 
a lack of international law on the subject of 
copyright. Does the ambitious and earnest 
young writer embody his best thought and 
imagination in a novel, publisher after pub- 
lisher hesitates to accept it; not because it is 
not fully up to the average, or even better than 
the average in point of actual merit, but be- 
cause, in the face of floods of cheap foreign 
literature, they dare not publish it. That is an 
old argument, but, unfortunately, it is as good 
now as it ever was. Does the chosen field in 
literature invite the writer to offer a short story, 
if accepted at all, it commands, in the case of 
the unknown author, a mere pittance; not, 
again, from a lack of comparative merit, but 
because the smaller magazine, and more espe- 
cially the literary paper publisher can have as 
many stories from English periodicals as he 
wants for nothing. Does he write sketches, 
biographies, essays, bits of travel, the same 
obstacle stands in the way of adequate pecun- 


iary reward. “ We are not,” practically say the 
publishers, “ going to pay for work which we 
can pick up for nothing.” 

It is idle to say that real talent will succeed 
in the end. Perhaps it will,—if it does not 
starve before the end arrives. It is folly to 
prate of the army of American editors who are 
eagerly scanning the literary heavens for some 
sign of the great coming Genius. Possibly, — 
yes, probably, —they do; but editors must be 
governed by publishers, and periodicals of all 
kinds are run in these degenerate days quite 
as much for the purpose of money-getting as 
for the advancement of young writers; and 
no genius has yet satisfactorily solved poor 
Chatterton’s problem, or discovered a way to 
live and write sonnets on nothing but air. 

No, publishers, however kindly disposed 
toward young writers they may be, cannot do 
a successful business with nothing but philan- 
thropy to act as profit against their numerous 
items of loss. And so the unknown writer 
must wait patiently for that great American 
sieve, called the public mind, to sift through 
the ever-increasing masses of stolen foreign 
literature, — unless Congress shall give us a 
law, or shall sanction the bill which already 
stands before the House. 

Not only in practice, but in actual experience, 
have publishers said within a short time these 
words: “ Your manuscript is unusually strong, 
and ought to be published. Ten or fifteen 
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years ago we should not have hesitated a 
moment before accepting it, but now, with all 
the cheap foreign reprints, the dozen or more 
ten-cent libraries, and the fast-growing flood of 
stories from the other side of the Atlantic, we 
dare not undertake it. We are very sorry, but 
we dare not take the risk.” 

It is against this rock, more or less hidden 
by a sea of ambiguous words, that every young 


writer is being constantly hurled. It is from 
such contact with stern fact that the deter- 
mined writer must recover himself and try 
another course. If it is wrong in principle for 
skilled American artisans to be left unprotected 
from foreign competition, is it right that the 
rising literary talent of our country should be 
excluded from the shadow of the Goddess of 
Liberty ? Helen M. Winslow. 





COLLEGE PREPARATION FOR NEWSPAPER WORK. 


Year by year, journalism is drawing to itself 
more and more of the best brain of American 
colleges. It is especially attractive to those 
collegians who find themselves unable, from lack 
of means, to pursue a post-graduate or a pro- 
fessional course, and who are obliged to adopt 
some pursuit which promises the immediate 
return of a livelihood. While the tendency on 
the part of the newspaper publishers to draw 
from specialists the finest product of their in- 
tellect will steadily increase with the develop- 
ment of thought and the extension of scientific 
knowledge, still there will always be in the 
ranks of the routine workers room for vast 
numbers of college graduates who may be un- 
able to pursue supplementary courses of study, 
leading up to the professions and _ special 
careers. These will find immediate and remu- 
nerative employment in the news-gathering and 
news-editing departments. As bread-winning 
is anecessity with such students at the start, and 
as the salary paid will depend upon the value of 
the worker to the paper employing him, the most 
important question with such students is how 
to make themselves of most value at the begin- 
ning of their newspaper careers. What can 
these young men do while in college to prepare 
themselves for active newspaper life ? 

Now, it is often said, and justly, that the only 
place where the art of journalism can be 
properly learned is in a newspaper office. It is 
equally true that the only way to learn the car- 
penter’s trade is by an apprenticeship to a 


skilled carpenter. Still, if a young man enters 
upon such an apprenticeship with a thorough 
knowledge of the use of tools and of the 
elements of geometry, his advancement will 
certainly be more rapid than if he lacked such 
knowledge. By study and practice he can 
learn to saw and plane, draw a square or 
triangle, and otherwise perfect himself in the 
elements of his craft. It is likewise true of 
other trades and professions, journalism not 
excepted, that much can be learned of a pre- 
paratory nature before the actual business of 
acquiring them is begun. 

There are four accomplishments of great 
value to practical newspaper workers which can 
to a considerable extent be acquired during 
college days, the practice of them furnishing 
a pleasant change from the regular college 
routine. These are typesetting, stenography, 
typewriting, and telegraphy. While no one of 
these is absolutely essential to getting a liveli- 
hood on a newspaper, yet the possession of any 
one of them is a guarantee against penury; while 
he who is an expert, either in the first three or 
the last three, will find himself possessed of a 
ladder by which he can, other things being 
equal, climb with ease into a lucrative position 
in newspaper life. 

A practical knowledge of the printer’s art, 
beside being a help in every department of 
newspaper work, and in many cases a stepping- 
stone to it, is wellnigh indispensable if one 
would rise to managerial responsibility. In the 
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large cities competition among newspapers is so 
fierce that the margin between dividend and 
deficit may be easily compassed by a slight ex- 
travagance in the mechanical department, which 
the manager familiar with all the details of his 
business will discover or prevent, but which is 
more than likely to escape the eye of the novice 
in printing. Again, the most attractive papers, 
typographically considered, will be found to be 
those where the managing editor is sufficiently 
familiar with the routine of the composing-room 
to be able to superintend in person the “ make- 
up” of the “forms,” and secure the greatest 
prominence possible for the most taking features 
of the paper. 


This bringing out of especial 
features, and making the whole paper show up 


for all it is worth, is one of the most important 
parts of a journalist’s work, and that part on 
which, more perhaps than on any other, success 
depends. It requires both “news sense” and 
printer’s art, and should never be left exclu- 
sively to the foreman. In small newspaper 
offices, knowledge of printing is still more essen- 
tial. The editor of the small daily is frequently 
required, a half hour before press time, to rush 
to the case and assist his hurried compositors 
in setting an important despatch or “local ” just 
in. Many a practical printer is easily and hap- 
pily making his $2,000 or $3,000 yearly by con- 
ducting a small daily or weekly in some shire 
town, while the highly, but not practically, edu- 
cated collegian is burning the candle at both 
ends in the large cities for half that income. 
The ever-widening West offers an almost un- 
limited field for the establishment of small 
papers to grow with the country, but in most 
such cases the editor must start as his own 
foreman, if, indeed, he is not obliged to consti- 
tute his entire force, from leader writer to 
office boy, in his own person. 

Many other arguments might be advanced to 
show how essential a knowledge of printing is 
to success in newspaper work; but how is the 
college student to attain this knowledge? Op- 
portunities may not be abundant in all colleges, 
but there are no colleges so remote from cities 
and large towns that some opportunity is not 
available. A half holiday spent once a week in 
practice at the case in some well-equipped 
printing office will result before four years are 


up in some solid acquirement. Vacations 
might be wholly or partly utilized in the same 
way. I have often wondered why college boys 
do not print their own publications. There is 
a great scramble every publication day among 
college editors to get together funds enough to 
pay the printing bill. If the editors would 
learn the most essential part of their business, 
this expense might be saved, or, what is perhaps 
better, it might be paid to those of their num- 
ber, — and there are always such, — who find it 
equally hard to pay their own bills. Thus the 
local college priating office could be made an 
additional opportunity for impecunious students, 
and would thus accomplish a double object. 

Good journeymen printers in large newspaper 
offices earn from $15 to $25 a week, and many 
of them graduate to the editorial force. There 
is no more rapid road to the editorial chair for 
an educated man than that through the printing 
office. 

The reporter who is not a _ stenographer 
labors under a serious disadvantage in these 
days of verbatim reporting. First-class ste- 
nographers get from twenty-five to forty cents a 
hundred words from the largest dailies for well- 
prepared, accurate copy. Compensation is 
equally liberal for other work outside of journal- 
ism. A stenographer should be able to work 
the typewriter with celerity, and write out his 
notes himself. Otherwise he will be compelled 
to employ a typewriter assistant, and thus reduce 
his income. Typewriter copy is very popular 
in all newspaper offices, and bids fair to sup- 
plant longhand copy in course of time. The 
Associated Press report in the most important 
offices is now received on the typewriter by 
operators, who write the report direct from the 
wire. Specials received at the local offices are 
also manifolded on the typewriter for distribu- 
tion among the newspapers, and the use of this 
deft instrument as a copy-producer is bound to 
increase everywhere. Both stenography and 
typewriting can be acquired in college more 
easily than either of the other two arts men- 
tioned in this article. The taking of sermons, 
lectures, and recitation notes furnishes abund- 
ant opportunity for practice, and a welcome 
variety for the mind. While more easily ac- 
quired, they are more important, on the whole, to 
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the beginner in newspaper work, and more 
likely to be called into frequent use. 

The volume of telegraphic news collected 
and distributed to great journals has increased 
enormously in the past few years, and in the 
offices of newspapers of importance the tele- 
graph operator has taken his place beside the 
news editor as a permanent fixture. In the 
editorial sanctums of the greatest papers 
several wires are manned. The receiving and 
sending of news matter, as prepared by compe- 
tent reporters and correspondents, is excellent 
training for editorial work. The “nose for 
news,” as well as style, expression, vocabulary, 
and a knowledge of newspaper methods, are 
acquired in this way, and graduations from the 
telegraph table to the editorial desk are com- 
mon occurrences. During the past few years 
I have known a number of telegraph operators 
who have advanced from the key to positions of 
prominence in journalism, and their success in 
newspaper work is to a considerable extent due 
to experience gained as telegraphers. One of 
these is now the secretary and general manager 
of one of our largest press associations, which 
transacts a business aggregating nearly half a 
million a year. Another is a widely-known and 
highly-valued Washington correspondent; a 
third is the New York news agent of a large 
Boston daily ; still another is the sporting editor 
of the same paper, while a fifth is on the staff 
of reporters of a New York journal. The list 
might be extended at will. Not one of those 
mentioned above possessed the advantage of 
college training. The man who can take an 
important address in shorthand from the lips of, 
a speaker, and then sit down at a telegraph key 
and transmit his report to his paper from his 
note-book, is far more valuable to that paper 
than would be a walking encyclopedia without 
that special ability. During the great March 
blizzard in 1888, the Boston Globe secured the 
first news about the situation in New York, 
beating all its contemporaries by half a day, be- 
cause its New York correspondent was a prac- 
tical telegrapher, and knew how to tap a wire 
and transmit news, as well as how to write it. 

Considerable progress in telegraphy can be 
made by the formation of college telegraph 
associations, and the stringing of wires from 


room to room. Such an association was a 
pleasant feature of college life at Williams ten 
years ago, and the chief operator at New York of 
one of our most extensive telegraph systems 
gained his first experience as electrician for the 
college association, and in “subbing” for the 
Western Union “local.” A thorough mastery 
of the science of electricity in the college labora- 
tory, and the amateur practice of telegraphy 
during four years of college life, will prove of 
inestimable value to the would-be journalist. 
If the knowledge thus gained can be supple- 
mented by a year or two of practice in some 
central telegraph office as an operator, all the 
better. Good telegraph operators earn from sixty 
to one hundred dollars a month, and first-class 
electricians are scarce 
telegraph companies. 


offices of our 
Most operators have 
grown up to the business from messenger boys, 
and do not possess the education essential to 
the attainment of the highest success. On the 
other hand, few educated men are willing to 
apply themselves sufficiently to acquire the 
practical part of the business. College stu- 
dents who become good electricians will hardly 
want for a livelihood, even if their higher aspira- 
tions fail of attainment. 


in the 


The same may be 
said of printing, and stenography, and type- 
writing. An educated man can earn a good 
living at any one of the three, and an expert at 
all can hardly fail of success in the newspaper 
world. 

Students can further adapt themselves for 
newspaper work by a study of newspapers 
themselves in the college reading-room, noting 
the different methods of treating the same topic 
by different papers, according to the constituency 
each has to reach. A good dealcan be learned 
also about such routine matters as paragraph- 
ing, punctuation, and “heading up” by observ- 
ing the variety of style which prevails among 
papers with regard to these matters. Headlines 
are built for the purpose of calling attention in 
the most emphatic way possible to the points in 
the article supposed to be of most interest to 
the paper’s readers. Over news items they 
are supposed to convey an adequate idea of the 
contents of the item, and bring out boldly its 
most startling feature. The student can, for 
practice, attempt to improve on the headlines 
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in various papers, and can probably succeed in 
improving them in many cases. Again, he can 
observe the style indulged in by various writers, 
and, in forming his own, he must remember 
that style is often of more consequence than 
matter, and that some writers, the humorists, for 
example, are of great value to their papers, not 
so much from what they write as from how they 


write it. The same rule applies in part to news 


reporters. Of ten enterprising searchers for 
news, that one is of most value to his paper who 
can write up his article in the most novel and 
entertaining way. The public appetite for 
novelty in style is insatiable, and reporting is 
getting to be almost as much a business of 
searching after style as of searching after 
news. 


H. H. Fletcher. 


AMERICAN FICTION AND ITS CRITICS. 


The deficiencies of American fiction have 
been the theme of many notable articles, each 
ascribing them to a different cause. One de- 
plores the lack of sentiment which seems to be 
the studied characteristic of certain authors, 
and intimates that is the real reason why their 
works do not go straight to the hearts of the 
purchasers, who, after all, are the most potent 
forces operating for, or against, a book. 

A second assures us that American fiction is 
not highly enough seasoned. Another is posi- 
tive that, were a novelist to put his creations 
under the microscope, the analyses thus devel- 
oped would satisfy all not hopelessly barbaric 
in their tastes. And some son of Adam has 
lamented the necessity of writing down to the 
comprehension of the American girl. The 
public is led to infer that there are countless 
Thackerays and Dickenses, Balzacs and Blacks, 
Scotts and Hawthornes, who have heroically 
battened down the hatches upon their great pos- 
sibilities, when they might have proudly walked 
the upper decks, but for the American girl. 

The pettish, puerile imbecility of this last 
plea is its own condemnation. There is no 
reading public more capable of intelligently 
criticising literary work than the American 
reading public, for its tastes have, in the main, 
been carefully and correctly cultivated, thanks 
to the piracy of American publishers; and if 
this public has dealt hardly with recent produc- 
tions, the fault is not in the public, but in the 
publications. 


The trouble with the school of novelists 


which has, somewhat arrogantly, taken upon 
itself to declare what sort of novels should be 
written for American tastes, is, that it entirely 
overlooks the true definition of a novel. 

A novel should be a work of fiction, embrac- 
ing romance, passion, imagination, the real and 
the ideal, humor, and pathos; having heroes 
and heroines who arouse our sympathy and 
interest. Its aim should be to entertain and 
elevate the reader, by lifting him out of his sur- 
roundings, and bringing him into a world suffi- 
ciently like his own to excite his feelings, suffi- 
ciently unlike it to hold his intellectual interest. 
And, in the first place, there must be sentiment, 
not its ghost, nor its echo, but genuine feeling, 
patriotic, fraternal, filial, religious, passionate, 
not analytic. No normal-blooded man ever 
made love without his pulses quickening, and 
neither man nor woman wants to read a love- 
scene wherein the characters would chill an 
iceberg. 

Hawthorne was the first of the analytic 
school of which Howells and James are the 
leading exponents, and which, by its assump- 
tion of superior culture, has secured a large 
class of imitators. But there is a wide differ- 
ence between Hawthorne and his so-called dis- 
ciples. Hawthorne analyzed only enough to 
show the delicate mechanism of the superb 
whole, and appreciated the value of the exquis- 
ite sentiment, romance, pathos, and delicate 
humor, which are marked characteristics of his 
work. The present analysts go so far in pur- 
suit of the reason of the reason of a thought 
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that their structures are like the House that 
Jack Built, not calculated to excite sincere 
admiration. One lays down such a book with 
the conviction that its author has been exhaust- 
ing time, talent, thought, energy, and knowl- 
edge in carving out cherry-stones. 

Thackeray and Dickens dealt with both real- 
ism and analysis, and both were actuated by a 
desire to expose some social sham, or right some 
flagrant injustice. In “ Vanity Fair,” Thackeray 
has given a most subtle analysis of human char- 
acter, its shams, weaknesses, and follies, without 
once devoting a page to dreary exposition of 
the mental machinery of his heroes and heroines. 

Who that has read Dickens needs to have 
recalled the power, pathos, sense, and satire 
which animate his creations? And yet, there 
are very few among the literary elect, as among 
the vulgar many, who cannot name dozens of 
his types, when they would find difficulty in 
remembering one of the subjects dissected by 
the lofty microscopists, who will not “ paint the 
marvellous and impossible for the vulgar many, 
or sentimentalize or falsify the real for the 
vulgar few.” 

This is, doubtless, a lofty position; but it is 
a cold, historical truth, that only those novelists 
who have depicted passion, sentiment, romance, 
and the marvellous, who have sought to ennoble 
their readers by showing, not what is, but what 
might be, have been approved by their own 
and succeeding generations. 


No one can deny that Henry James did 
American women a great service when he 
showed them Daisy Miller, or that Howells has 
wiped off a great deal of the dust which ob- 
scured Boston eyeglasses ; but when the reader 
is called upon to go through the exhaustive 
mental struggle of Miss Daintrey, in her effort 
to determine whether she should permit her 
maid-servant to close the outer door when she 
had her foot on the last step, instead of on the 
sidewalk, what wonder if the vulgar many be- 
come ferociously barbarous ? 

What our analytic school needs is less analy- 
sis, more animation, less scientific speculation, 
more sound sentiment, less evolution of the 
hero’s thoughts, more of his emotions. It is 
unwise to ignore the great truth that, whether 
all men are possible heroes, all heroes must be 
essentially men. As now portrayed, their 
Romeo would not weep at Juliet’s tomb unless 
his hatband and handkerchief hem were of the 
recognized width and blackness, and his gloves 
fitted him particularly well. 

Further, there are some who insist that it is 
not a bad thing for a novel to have a purpose, 
or point a moral. To be sure, the moral need 
not be hooked on in the good old Edgeworth 
style, but it ought to be there, if only for the 
sake of that terrible perplexity, the American 
girl, who should have constant illumination to 
guide her in the right way. 

C. M. Holloway. 





THE WESTERN AUTHORS’ CONVENTION. 


The second convention of the Western 
Authors and Artists’ Club, held at Kansas City, 
February 6, was one of the most successful 
literary meetings ever held in the West. The 
club, which started last fall with a small mem- 
bership, was at this meeting besieged with 
applications from writers in all parts of the 
country who wish to enter its charmed circle. 

The membership of the club now numbers 
more than one hundred of the writers of the 
West, making it the most important literary 


organization west of New York city. The 
wide-spread interest that is being taken in this 
movement for the advancement of the literary 
life of the West is shown by the fact that at 
this second meeting about seventy-five writers, 
representing nearly every State beyond the 
Mississippi, gathered and passed the day in 
keen enjoyment. 

The programme of the day opened with the 
reading by the secretary, Mrs. Bell Ball, of 
Kansas City, of letters of commendation and 
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approval from half a hundred of the leading 
writers of the United States. : 

After a banquet, the convention was again 
called to order by the president, Arthur C. 
Grissom, of Independence, Mo., and the re- 
mainder of the published programme was car- 
ried out. 

John R. Musick read a strong paper on 
“American Literature.” He vigorously pro- 
tested against the influx of foreign trash, that 
is vitiating American taste, and ruining Ameri- 
can literature. He believed that we shall have 
no literature worthy of the name American 
until the writer shall be protected by an inter- 
national copyright. 

“The Advance of Illustrative Art” was the 
subject of a paper by H. M. Shearman, one of 
the leading cartoonists and illustrators of the 
West. 

“ The Relations of East and West” was the 
title of a scholarly essay by Mrs. Mary H. 
Ford. The essayist had no harsh words for 
the East, but believed that it was becoming 


effete in literature, as in other things. The 
strong, vigorous, pushing life of the West is to 
furnish the best literary work of the future. 

Miss Mary Abarr, editor of Zhe Printer 
Girl, read an able article on “ Newspapers and 
Literature.” The newspaper’s influence, its 
manifold character, its increasing power, she 
said, all combined to make it the truest ex- 
ponent of literature, and destine it to be in the 
future still more a rival of the magazine and 
library. 

Interspersed between the papers were read- 
ings by Francis A. McKeown, and original 
poems by William C. Paxton and others. 

The evening was devoted to social visiting, 
and the reading of original sketches and poems 
by Al. M. Hendee, Colonel George W. Warder, 
Mrs. L. R. Bethel, Martin Rice, and others. 

The convention was one of the events in the 
literary life of the winter, and the members look 
forward eagerly to the next meeting, which will 
be held in Kansas City, October 2, 1889. 

C. M. Harger. 





WHAT IS CORRECT JOURNALISM? 


Rejoicing in the possession of a bit of news- 
paper property about to pass its twenty-fifth 
anniversary, —a fact for which I was in small 
degree responsible, — I once sat mvself down to 
request of twenty-five truly great ‘itors some 
appropriate sentiment with whicu to assist in 
celebrating the happy occasion. But, alas! the 
responses never figured in that birthday edition, 
for the blizzard by which Roscoe Conkling lost 
his life laid up my mail, and I hold but five 
replies as a consequence. My object was 
defeated, and so I know the writers of those 
letters will agree to their use in a manner 
different from the one anticipated. 

Mr. Halstead, of the Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette, writes : — 


The date of your letter is March 8, 1888, 
the thirty-fifth anniversary of my beginning to 
write regularly for the Cincinnati Commercial. 

The newspapers have their constituencies, 


and must be representative of the people in 
some of their phases. One thing a newspaper 
should never do is to sell influence to corpora- 
tions or to crowds. Ifa price is put upon truth, 
and it is sold, the press is untrue. It is the 
duty of the press to reduce the percentage of 
stealing in public expenditures. If an able 
editor takes stock in an enterprise, he should 
do it with capital, and not with influence; that 
is to say, he should make his investments like 
another honest man. In order to do his best 
work, an editor should own his newspaper. It 
may be a little thing, but it ought to be his 
own. The clear proprietorship of a pen is 
better than debt for a sword. 
M. HALSTEAD. 


Here is the short platform of the Springfield 
Republican : — 


We consider that the cardinal principle of 
journalism is to print the news, and to tell the 
truth about it, unbiased by personal or partisan 
consideration, and in a reasonable, intelligent 
style. The Republican. 
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A characteristic note from the brilliant editor 
of the Mew York Sun :— 


How many thousands of journals that have 
commenced in different parts of the country, 
encouraged by hope, and seemingly provided 
with all the means of existence, have perished 
by the wayside, and are heard of no longer! 

You ask me for a sentiment, and this is the 
one I would propose : — 

The free press, absolutely essential to free 
government. When the seductions of corruption 
and the shadow of power have overcome every 
other bulwark of liberty, the free press will be 
found its sufficient and victorious defence. 

C. A. DANA. 

“Gath,” the well-known correspondent, though 
not an editor, certainly ranks as a journalist. 
He gives this graceful thought : — 

The nature of the native writer must be 
intrepid and buoyant, loving his task, and seeing 
a public duty in it, worshipping the day on 
which the sun is shining as the boon of God, 


and acting as its champion against all other 
days and times. 

GEO. ALFRED TOWNSEND (‘“ GATH”). 

Last of all is a note from the kindly spirit 


who for years stood at the helm of the Ba/*i- 
more Sun >— 


The tendency of modern journalism of the 
best character is toward increased enterprise in 
obtaining the news, accuracy, soberness, and 
purity in the statement of facts, fairness in the 
statement of disputed propositions, regard for 
the decencies of life in the matter of sensational 
stories, defence of public interests against the en- 
croachments of private greed, and the education 
of the unthinking in the sphere of public duty. 


A. S. ABELL. 
Since this letter was written Mr. Abell has 
gone to his final rest, leaving the record of an 
honest man, and a monument to his own 
ability. 


Robert P. Skinner. 





REPORTERS’ ETHICS. 


The astounding confession in the February 
WRITER of the author of “ Reporting, Practical 
and Theoretical,” moves me to make a protest. 
He says he does not feel that he “is doing 


, 


anything disreputable ” in getting into a secret 
meeting “under false colors,’ and that “no 
scruples of conscience ” keep him from obtain- 
ing an “interview” with a person through a 
third party, by means of that mysterious process 
called “faking,” which, it seems, is but an 
agreeable synonym for “lying,” 
“embezzlement” isa euphonism for “ stealing.” 


much as 


If so, then so much the worse for such a 
conscience; and so much the worse for the 
guild to which he belongs, if he is its true 
representative ! 

There is no institution, perhaps, that so 
nearly reaches autocratic power as the press. 
Its rights and its scope are wellnigh unlimited. 
The public is at its mercy. Is it not time, 
then, that its duty should be considered as 
correlative to its right? Not that I believe a 
law should be enacted to separate these things. 


Formal legislation will not make ordinary 
more moral; so probably even the 
reporter cannot be legislated into righteousness. 
But the guild itself, for its own honor, should 
have a code of ethics that shall forbid such 
things as were actually done, to my direct 
knowledge, a few weeks ago in New York, — 
things which were the legitimate outcome of 
the ethical premises laid down by THE 
WRITER’Ss contrilutor. The facts were these: 
In one day for# ‘eporters called at the house 
of a family, one tuember of which had met with 
a misfortune, and most of them insisted upon 
forcing an entrance, regardless of the wishes of 
the lady of the house. A number of these 
persons boldly threatened that if not informed 
of the facts of the case they would “say what 
they pleased.” What was needed at that door 
was a policeman. Yet our author in THE 
WRITER says: “A reporter has some sense, 
some decency, some honor, and some respect 
for fact.” 


Among the beautiful sayings in “ Robert 


people 
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Elsmere ” is one of Katherine’s, which will help 
us just here. In her letter to Robert, written 
from London, she tells of a woman “ who talked 
to Rose of nothing but acting. No one, ac- 
cording to her,” says the letter, “has anything 
to do with an actress’ private life, or ought to 
take it into account. But, Robert dear,” says 
the pure soul of Katherine, “am actress is a 
woman, and has a soul.” So with the reporter. 
He (or she) has no special ethical privileges 
or excuses. A reporter is a man (or woman) 
and has a soul, for which he is responsible. 

Now, the best way one can know whether an 
action in question is right or wrong is to make 
If the the 


munity would be good if all persons were to do 


that act universal. result to com- 
it, then it is justifiable in the individual one. 
Suppose all persons, common people as well as 
reporters, should, for the sake of getting news, 


which is only another name for getting money, 


—since the news is gotten for the sake of the 
money, — suppose everybody should insist upon 
entering every house where there is trouble, 
or scandal, or a secret, probe open the wound, 


ETYMOLOGICAL 


The article on “ Had Better,” in the Novem. 
ber WRITER, is correct in method and in general 
results, but needs modification in a few details. 


*“ Rather 


” 


with German 
Rath (advice ); it is the comparative degree of the 
Anglo-Saxon adverb rathe ( or hrathe ), meaning 


has no connection 


early, quickly, soon. “ Rather,” therefore, means 
sooner. The word in all its forms is common 
It occurs in the follow- 
, 543, 741, 992, 
In Chaucer we have : — 


in our early literature. 
ing lines of Beowulf: 
1,438, etc. 


°° 


1,391, 


** Why rise ye so rathe?”’ (C. T. 3,766. ) 


where rathe means early. Chaucer also uses 
the comparative ; the Sowdan of Surrye ( Sultan 
of Syria) says: — 

** Rather than I lese 


Custance, I wol be cristned, douteless.”” (C. T. 4,645. ) 


and then emblazon to the world a rainbow of 
fact and fiction, perfectly regardless of the 
rights and feelings of the victims: what would 
the result be? If bad for the ethical standard 
of the community, then no single person, even 
though he be a reporter, has a right to do this 
thing. We have arrived at a stage of refine- 
ment, fortunately, where, if a neighbor or a 
relative intrudes upon our privacy, it is con- 
sidered an impertinence. The fact that a re- 
porter comes representing a newspaper, and not 
in his own person, is not an extenuation of the 
offence. Both he and his paper are guilty of 
impertinence. 

I cannot believe that any gentleman or lady 
would do such work. The growing prevalence 
of the habit, however, calls for a protest on the 
part of those of us who condemn it, especially 
when we see it upheld as justifiable, and even 
laudable. Let us beware lest a new adage be 
added to our American proverbs, to the effect 
that “the private individual has no rights that 
the reporter is bound to respect.” 


H. R. Shattuck. 


AND LINGUISTIC. 


In lines 4,755—6 we have : — 


** The lyf shal rather out of my body sterte, 


‘” 


Than makometes lowe out of myn herte! 


The adjective from which this adverb was 
derived was in use in Milton’s day, as may be 
seen in his mention of “the rathe primrose,” — 
7. é., the early primrose. 

There is no German in Chaucer. “Ich,” 


“lief,” “lever,” and “rathe” are the purest of 
English ; “dyen ” was borrowed from the Danes 
during the Danish invasion. The earliest form 


cea” 


century “ic,” 


in the thirteenth 
“ey ” 
indiscriminately ; “I” gradually superseded 
the but “ich” used by 
the people in Shakespeare’s day. 
(See Gammer Gurton’s Needle, I., 2, and King 


in English is “ic” 


“ich,” and were written 


other forms, was 


common 
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’ 


Lear, IV.,6). “Lief” and “lever” were com- 
mon in English fram the earliest times, and 
may still be heard from the common people; I 
have heard them from many who don’t know that 
such a country as Germany exists. “ Dyen” 
is the regular middle English form of the infin- 
itive; the earliest form ended in “‘-an.” 

English has borrowed scarcely anything from 
German. English is really an elder sister of 
Modern High German, and the two have inher- 
ited similar words and constructions from their 
common parent. 
mon inheritance show certain differences which 
make it an easy matter to recognize them; for 


Words belonging to this com- 


instance, the letters called “ mutes” are subject 
to regular changes which have been systematized 
in what is known as Grimm’s Law. The words 
under discussion illustrate this law. The 
k-sound in “ic” corresponds to the spirant 
“ich”; the spirant in “lief,” 
corresponds to “b” in 
“lieb,” “ lieber’’; German “Zod” corresponds 
“death ”; 
ponds to English “rede”; English “rathe’ 
(“hrathe”) has no correspondent in modern 
German, but had in Middle High German 
“vad” (“hrad"’). 


in German 
“lever” German 


German rath corres- 


’ 


to English 


Fohn M. Manly. 


EXPERIENCES WITH PUBLISHERS. 


Young writers make many mistakes in dealing 
with publishers. Although not at all an old 
writer myself, I can look back over my brief 
literary career and note many bad moves made 
in dealing with those to whom I submitted 
manuscript. The quality which I most lacked 
when I resolved to become a writer, even if I 
died in the poorhouse, was patience. When 
I sent out a sketch ora story, I expected to 
hear from it immediately. I did not realize 
how flooded with manuscripts the literary 
market always is, and when two or three weeks 
had passed, I was quite out of patience if I had 
learned nothing of the fate of my contribution. 
A month seemed a fearfully long time to wait. 
I often feared that the article had been lost or 
destroyed, and in hot haste mailed a letter 
of inquiry, thus exposing my greenness. No 
publisher likes to be bothered by inquiries 
concerning manuscripts in his hands, and the 
writer who troubles him in such a manner only 
diminishes his own chance of success, for many 
times, instead of writing to say that the article 
has not been read, the publisher will promptly 
mail it back to the impatient author. 

To be patient was the hardest thing I had to 


learn. Getting back a story once or twice did 
not teach me the lesson fully, and even now, it 
is with difficulty that I repress a desire to make 
inquiries concerning something that has been 
in the publisher’s hands for weeks or months. 
Not long ago I indulged myself in this respect. 
I had sent a story, which I regarded as the very 
best thing I ever did, to a New York magazine. 
I had never sold the publishers anything, and 
knew nothing of their manner of treating 
contributors. More than three months passed, 
and I heard nothing of my story. Among my 
correspondents is a young Western writer, who 
contributes to the magazine to which I had sent 
my story. Nearly every time he wrote, he 
inquired concerning my fortune, or stated that 
he had received pay for something submitted 
to the same publishers. Finally, I decided to 
write to the publishers. .This I did, saying 
that, as I had heard nothing from my story, I 
feared it might be lost. At the end of the letter 
I added: “If I do not hear from you within 
three weeks, I shall send the story elsewhere.” 
It came back within a week. The next mail 
brought a letter from my friend, saying that my 
manuscript must be surely accepted, as the 
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editor of that magazine never kept anything so 
long unless he intended to use it. He 
added that he never heard a word from anything 
sent there until it was published. 


also 


One or two 
small alterations in the manuscript convinced 
me that the editor had truly intended to use it. 
As this magazine pays a round price for every- 
thing it finds available, I realized that I had 
made a fool of myself. 

I have been fortunate in one respect: I have 
never been cheated out of more than one story, 


and have never lost anything in the mails. 


Nearly every publisher with whom I have had 


transactions has been courteous to a marked 
1 that each one has 
One Western publisher 
bought the first poem I sent him, but the next 


back as 


In a desperate mood, I sent 


degree, but I have discover: 
distinct peculiarities. 


half-dozen came fast as they were 


mailed. him the 


eighth, and enclosed no stamps. I wrote: 


“ Please read this, and throw it into the waste 
basket.” 


surprise, I received a check for the 


Two weeks later, to my intense 
verses. A 
friend of mine tells of a similar experience with 
the same publisher. Poem after 


back. 


estimation, 


poem came 
Finally, he sent one far inferior, in his 
that had 


At the top of the first page he wrote: 


declined. 
“ What 


It was accepted, and 


to some been 
is the matter with this?” 


promptly paid for. Another publisher is 


seldom satisfied with the titles of my stories. 


He has distinct ideas of his own concerning 





titles, and changes at least one-half of those I 
send him. I must confess ,that, although he is 
the only publisher or editor who has ever 
changed a title of mine, he nearly always makes 
an improvement. 

THE WRITER, 
that some one has asked whether it is 


In looking over my file of 
I find 
well to continue sending matter to a publisher 
who has already declined one or two articles. 
Very few of us would succeed if we did not 
A friend of 
literature with marked success, recently wrote 
that | 
the came back to me with a rapidity that 
The 


do so. mine, who has followed 


me: “ Fourteen articles submitted to 


nearly made me dizzy. fifteenth was ac- 
cepted, and paid for at a more liberal price than 
I had ever obtained for any other article I had 
That 


For three years after that experience 


ever written.” was a case where pure 
grit won. 
this writer was a regular contributor to that 
paper. In another letter, this same 


plucky 


friend writes: “I am anxious to have some- 


thing of mine appear in s’ periodicals, and 
have had the pleasure of receiving back from 
them than That 
I shall 
It is impossible for me 
for that sort of 
unwilting determination. That is the kind 
that 


more twenty manuscripts. 


does not trouble me; by and by 


meet their needs.” 


to expressmy admiration for 


of never-say-die pluck every young 


writer needs. 


William G. Patten. 


THE EDITOR'S SIDE. 


In THE WRITER for December a contributor 
relates an interesting personal experience in 
“ Making Delinquent Editors Pay.” I have no 
sympathy to express, no excuse to make, for an 
editor who, either through carelessness or in- 
tent, withholds 
accepted and published, when the writer ex- 
pressly states that it is offered “at your usual 
rates.” 


remuneration for an article 


This, of course, implies that the writer 
expects remuneration, and to use such a con- 
tribution and then refuse compensation is a 


course which no one can defend. At the same 
time, a writer will make much better headway, 
as arule, if he exercises the greatest patience, 
and makes the utmost allowance for the varying 
systems of payment in different offices. I refer 
only to reputable and honest editors and pub- 
lishers, or to those whom the writer believes to 
be such. 

A few periodicals pay for articles upon 
acceptance, and publish at their leisure, — some- 


times not within the author’s lifetime. There 
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are certain advantages and some aggravations 
in writing for papers of this class. A far 
greater number (embracing the widest and most 
profitable field of labor for an author ) pay after 
publication, weekly or monthly, according to an 
established system of the office. I know of at 
least one reputable monthly publication (there 
are, doubtless, many others) which makes up 
its contributors’ pay-roll quarterly. Its rates 
are liberal, and payment sure; but an inexperi- 
enced writer who chanced to have an article 
published early in the quarter would have ample 
opportunity to bombard the editor with impa- 
tient or insulting letters about the 
before 


payment 
the office routine should forward the 
expected check. When it comes, he may think 
it is the reward of his repeated dunnings; 
when, the fact is, they had nothing to do with it. 
A writer can proceed in this way if he chooses; 
but will it pay? 

Another publication office makes out its 
pay-roll monthly for all the articles used in all 
three of its publications. Thus all the articles 
published during January would be placed on 
the pay-roll which is made out early in February. 
After passing through the regular office routine, 
the checks are forwarded from the counting- 
room to the contributors. If a contributor 
lived at some distance, he might not receive 
his pay until near the middle of the month for 
an article published, possibly, early in the 
previous month. If, in the meantime, he has 
been persistently nagging the editor about the 
payment, he would merely have written himself 
down as a troublesome customer, who requires 
too much correspondence and conciliation to 
be a desirable contributor. 

In the instance given by the author of 
“Making Delinquent Editors Pay,” the article 
in question, sent to the paper August 15, was 
published August 30, which is much more 
prompt publication than the average. In a 
week the author wrote to the editor, giving a 
gentle hint in regard to the payment. Ina 
few days he wrote again; and yet a third time 
he wrote, this time to the president of the 
publishing company. The letters must have 
followed each other in pretty quick succession, 
since on October 2, four days after sending his 


third letter, he received his check. A month 


and a half elapsed from the time he started his 
manuscript on its way before he received 
payment for it. If his literary productions 
always meet so quick a reward, he is indeed a 
fortunate author. Now, to an editor (I give 
this hint for the benefit of young writers in 
general ) it would certainly appear that he was 
unduly impatient. It is quite natural for a 
writer to attach more importance to his one 
article than it assumes to a busy editor, who 
has hundreds of others to consider. Possibly, 
this contribution would have been overlooked 
and unpaid for if he had not pursued this 
course ; but the likelihood is, — the paper being 
of high standing, as he says,—that he would 
have received the check in due time, just the 
same. 

Would it not be better for the editor to reply 
promptly to the first appeal, and explain 
matters? Then the contributor would wait 
Probably it would; but editors are 
busy, and they are sometimes remiss. However, 
as the contributor is so much at the mercy of 
the editorial room, it is not the best policy for 
him to do anything to prejudice his own 
chances there. 


patiently. 


I have seen the wisdom of patience in these 
matters as a contributor, as well as from the 
other point of view. An article which I 
furnished for a magazine, two or three years 
ago, was published in a September issue, and 
remained unpaid for until November. Having 
learned something from previous experience, I 
quietly waited, and was glad I had done so 
when the check came in process of time. In 
the few cases where it has been really necessary 
to call attention to a payment long overdue, I 
have waited beyond what would be usually 
considered a reasonable time, — and then waited 


a little longer. Zhen, upon writing a polite 


note, I have rarely failed to receive a prompt 
response, and a word of apology, showing that 
there had really been an unintentional over- 


sight ; and thus friendly and courteous relations 
were not disturbed. 


One word of advice to young writers: Don’t 
think to disconcert an editor by proclaiming 
that you will never send anything more to shat 
publication. Take my word for it, he won’t 
care. F. M. Fohnson. 
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“Helpful Hints and Suggestions ” are always 
wanted. 


Next to the writer who rolls a manuscript, 
the woman, — it is always a woman, — who care- 
fully folds each sheet of her manuscript 
separately before she puts it in the envelope is 
negatively beloved by busy editors. 

Two correspondents of THE WRITER have 
suggested that the rate of postage on manu- 
scripts passing between author and publisher 
should in justice be reduced. One of these 
correspondents pertinently says: “It is hard 
to see why a pound of manuscript should need 
more postage than a pound of calico.” The 
other writes: “ The amount of postage required 
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for a single story sent and returned several 
times,—as stories sometimes are,—is more 
than the writer can -afford. Writers should 
demand and obtain a remedy.” 


Up to the present time THE WRITER has 
been sent to subscribers until it was ordered to 
Hereafter it will be sent only 
The 
attention of subscribers is called to this impor- 
tant change. 


be discontinued. 
to those who have paid for it in advance. 


The numbers of THE WRITER for August 
and November, 1887, and for October, 1888, 
are out of print. The supply of some of the 
other numbers is getting low. Those who want 
back numbers or bound volumes of the maga- 


zine had better order them at once. 


The mailing list of THE WRITER has just 
been carefully revised, and all the errors that 
were discovered have been corrected. Every 
subscriber is requested to look at the printed 
address label on his magazine, and, if anything 
is wrong, to write to the publisher at once, so 


that the mistake may be corrected. 


A contributor to THE WRITER attributed to 
John G. Whittier the following quotation: 
“Identify yourself in youth with some right- 
cous, unpopular cause.’ The editor of The 
Voice, wishing to know whether the quotation 
was correct, wrote to Mr. Whittier,and received 
the following note : — 


Dear Frienp: I am not sure whether the quotation is 


among my writings, but I fully indorse it. The truth I know 

by my own experience and that of my early friends. We have 

all had reason to thank God for the privilege of advocating 

unpopular truth. I am thy friend, Joun G. WHITTIER. 
Amesbury, Mass., Jan. 26, 1889. 


The manager of one of New York’s most 
successful dailies expressed, the other day, — 
not for publication, — his ideas of the qualifica- 
tions required for successful journalistic work 
in New York City. Said he: “I am overrun 
with applications from men and women who are 
good writers, but poor ‘hustlers.’ I would 
rather be a ‘ham’ at writing, had I the ‘get- 
up-and-get,’ than have the genius of Shake- 
speare, if I desired to make a living in New 


York. A man in order to get a start here must 
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be able to direct himself, to seek out things to 
write about. A person of energy can sell any- 
thing here; a person without energy can’t sell 
gold dollars for fifty cents apiece.” 


How a live newspaper may help the town in 
which it is published is shown by the printed 
envelopes used by the Massillon (O.) [ndepen- 
dent, of which Robert P. Skinner is the editor. 
At the left side of the envelope is neatly printed, 
in newspaper headline style : — 

Massillon — Population, 10,000o— Four Railroads — The 

Ohio Canal—Three Telegraph Companies— Three Express 
Companies — Telephone Exchange— Water Works — House 
Sewerage — Electric Lights—Free Letter Delivery — Good 
Schools — Low Taxes —Coal Mines— Stone Quarries — Clay 
Fields. 
The result is that every one who sees one of 
the envelopes inevitably gets the idea that 
Massillon is a live place, and supports a live 
newspaper, and the town, as well as the news- 
paper, is directly benefited. 


TOSUBSCRIBERS FOR THE WRITER. 


Hereafter THE WRITER will be sent only 
to those who have paid for it in advance, and 
when subscriptions expire the names of sub- 
scribers will be taken off the list. Due notice 
will be given to every subscriber of the expira- 
tion of his subscription, and if no order for re- 
newal, accompanied by remittance, is received, 
it will be understood that the subscriber wishes 
to discontinue taking the magazine. This plan 
has been adopted, after due consideration, as 
being the best and fairest for all concerned. 

Many subscriptions for THE WRITER expire 
with the present number. If those who wish 
to renew their subscriptions will send in their 
orders promptly, they will save much time and 
trouble, and prevent delay in the receipt of the 


magazine. ie SS 
THE AUTHOR FOR FEBRUARY. 


The second number of THE AUTHOR, that 
for February 15, contains: “ Literary Success,” 
by Eugene L. Didier; “Mrs. Olive Thorne 


“4 
Hodgson 


Miller at Home,” by “J. A. McK.”; “The 
English of Edgar Saltus,” by “ Nym Crinkle ” ; 
“Prices Paid for Short Stories,” by William J. 
Bok; “An Author’s Contract,” by David 
Wechsler; “ Editor and Contributor,” by Wil- 
liam H. Hills; extracts from E. H. Woodruff’s 
article on “ Walter Scott’s Literary Habits”; 
“ Queries”; “ Personal Gossip about Writers ” ; 
and “ Literary News and Notes.” The writers 
about whom “personal gossip” is given are 
William Black, R. D. Blackmore, Frances 
Burnett, Wilkie Collins, Edward 
Everett Hale, David Hume, “ Ouida,” William 
Frederick Poole, and Olive Schreiner. 

The success of THE AUTHOR has been re- 
markable, and it is evident that before the end 
of the year most of the subscribers for THE 
WRITER will become subscribers for the new 
magazine as well. While the two periodicals 
are distinct from each other, they are closely 
connected, and together they will cover every 
department of literary work. Nothing printed 
in either magazine will be repeated in the other. 

Attention is again called to the requirement 
that subscriptions for THE AUTHOR must be- 
gin with the number for January 15, and be for 
one year. Those who wish to secure a complete 
file of the magazine should send in their orders 
for subscription without delay. 


RUBBER POST-MARK STAMPS. 


The suggestion in THE WRITER for January 
on “TIllegible Post-marks” is timely. The 
post-office department insists upon the use of 
the iron stamps furnished to most post-offices. 
The fine ones used in city offices are well enough, 
because during cold weather they are made to 
work as well as during mild weather by means 
of continuous heat fed by great furnaces. But 
take in the great majority of offices, especially 
in the North, and 20° or 40° below zero is not 
congenial to printer’s ink at 6 or 7 o’clock in 
the morning; and again, there is not one 
postmaster in a hundred who can use printer’s 
ink satisfactorily, with all the advantages in his 
favor. The rubber stamps work to a charm, 
because they are pliable in any kind of weather; 
and the ink used contains glycerine, and does 
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not become as hard as a post-office department 
official’s understanding. 
reason, 


For some unexplained 
however, the department does not 
permit the use of these rubber stamps. While 
Stationed at a Western Indian Agency some 
years ago, I acted in the capacity of a fourth- 
grade postmaster, and used the rubber post- 
mark stamp. The department interfered, and 
insisted upon my using the iron stamp, and the 
official stamped the fac-simile of his signature 
to the communication. In reply, I suggested 
the propriety of an iron stamp for his use. 

I fail to see the good sense in compelling 
postmasters to try to use the iron stamps, when 
the rubber stamps will do so much better and 
plainer work, unless it is that the glycerine ink 
does not prove sufficiently indelible for the 
cancellation of postage-stamps. 

THE WRITER has started a needed inquiry. 

Ed. A. Fry. 

[It is interesting to note that the post-mark 
on the envelope containing Mr. Fry’s communi- 
cation consisted simply of a faintly-printed 
half-circle.— w. H. H.] 


BEGINNING TO WRITE. 


As there are many who are led by some slight 
accident to try their wings in literature, so are 
there many who go to their graves unknown for 
the lack of something to open their eyes to their 
own resources. Had I not made a study of 


German I should never have 


written for the 
press. 

One day while I was reading Werner’s pleas- 
ing novel, “Gliick Auf,” I encountered a pas- 
sage which struck me as containing unusual 
beauty and strength. Desiring to make it plain 
to a friend, who did not read German, I wrote 
a translation of the passage, choosing the best 
words I could to convey the author’s meaning. 
My friend was pleased with the translation, and 
so was I, but more, I believe, with the pleasant 
occupation than with the result thereof. 

I was incited to more ambitious endeavors. 
Selecting a short story from Ueber Land und 
Meer, | translated it; carefully forming my para 
graphs, placing my punctuation points, etc., as 
they stood in the original. 

This translation I timidly forwarded to the 


editor of astory paper. In due time he accepted 
it, in a note expressing his willingness to take 
“more of the same quality.” After I had pub- 
lished a good many stories of this kind, I con- 
cluded to try something original. 

Fortunately the translations I had made gave 
me a fair idea of the formation of a plot. I 
wrote a simple story of every-day life, and for- 
warded it to an Eastern editor. It was accepted, 
with a few compliments on the quality of the 
production. Thereafter the writing of original 
work afforded me more gratification and pleasure 
than translating. 

Next to translating, as a means of acquiring 
an extensive vocabulary, is a plan which I have 
followed to advantage, and which is within the 
range of all. If you have a book bya standard 
writer to read, take a small note-book and write 
down every unfamiliar word and sentence that 
strikes you as being well used. 

After a while you will note that these addi- 
tions to your fund of expression, and others 
which you did not make note of, will spring into 
mind just when and where you need them, bring- 
ing with them often the environment in which 
they become your property. Moreover, you 
will remark a vast improvement in your con- 
struction as to conciseness and strength of 
expression. Will N. Harben. 


QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. 


general topics should be directed elsewhere. } 


Questions on 


How should designs intended for publication 
in such papers as Fudge or Puck be prepared? 
Is such work profitable ? CF. 8. 

{ Drawings intended for reproduction in illus- 
trated papers should be done in black ink on 
white paper, and they should be at least one- 
third larger than the illustration in the paper 
will be. Such work, if well done, is very profit- 
able, indeed. If one has not the technical 
skill necessary to make a drawing in this way, 
a crude sketch embodying the idea of the pic- 
ture, or even a written description of it, will 
frequently find sale. Every publisher knows 
that rare as good artists are, good ideas are 
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rarer still, and that artists of great technical 
skill frequently have to depend altogether upon 
others to furnish them with ideas on which to 
work. One of the brightest cartoonists in 
America can never suggest a picture for him- 
self ; let some one else give him an idea, and he 
will work it up with admirable skill, but, although 
he sees at once their possible development, he 
seldom appreciates the ideas that are furnished 
to him. He draws cartoons daily, according to 
directions, caricaturing the leading politicians 
of the time. Left to himself, he hardly knows 
whether Henry Watterson is a Democrat or 
not. — W. H. H. | 


Please name literature portraying the habits, 
customs, and home life of the humble class in 
New England during the Revolutionary War. 

C. A. 

[ A. M. Knapp, of the Boston Public Library, 
writes: “The following books occur to me as 
illustrative of Revolutionary times: Macmas- 
ter’s ‘History of the United States,’ Vol. 1.; 
certain illustrated articles by Edward Eggleston 
inthe Century, 1884-6; Hawthorne’s ‘ Septimius 
Felton’; Cooper’s ‘Lionel Lincoln’; Sedg- 
‘Walter Thornley’; L. M. Child’s 
‘Rebels.’ Many town histories have much 
matter on the subject.” — w. H. H. ] 


wick’s 


Does the use of a mom de plume hinder the 
progress of a beginner ? E. R. 

[ A well-chosen fictitious 
through thick and thin, 
than a writer’s feal 


stuck to 
better 
when that is not 
Whatever signature a writer de- 
he should use always, whenever 
he has an article in print. “E. R.” will find an 
article discussing this whole subject at length 
1 THE WRITER for. February, 1888.— w. H. H.] 


name, 
is sometimes 
name, 
euphonious. 

cides to use, 


Last spring I sent a story in competition 


for a prize offered by a certain paper. I com- 
plied with all the rules ; enclosed my name and 
address, with stamps for return of manuscript, 
in sealed envelope, and sent post-office address 
with nom de plume,‘that the editor might 
‘acknowledge, on a postal card, the receipt of 
the story.” As I got no postal card, I do not 
nage whether the story was received or not. 

the autumn, when the prizes were announced, 





I sent to inquire, enclosing stamped envelope 
for reply, but I got no reply. I sent again, this 
time asking that the story should be returned to 
me. I got noreply. If I write again, asking 
to have the story returned, if they have it, or to 
be informed if they do not have it (enclosing 
stamped envelope, of course ), and saying that 
I intend to use it again, have n’t I a right to 
re-copy and use my story? I do assure you my 
notes were courteous and brief, and it does not 
seem as if both story and notes can have gone 
astray, as I am sure they were directed rightly. 
E. H. 


[ Manifestly “ E. H.” 
tor who is both careless and discourteous. 
that can be done 


is dealing with an edi- 
All 
is to write to him again 
requesting the return of the story, and warning 
him that it will be used elsewhere. If he does 
not reply, it might be well to write to the owner 
of the magazine, calling his personal attention 
to the facts. — w. H. H.] 


Do editors accept articles written by those 
typewriters which use only capitals? If so, 
how are they prepared for publication? J. R. 

[ The best manuscripts are those written on 
typewriters that print both capitals and small 
letters. Typewriter copy of any kind is pref- 
erable to copy written with a pen, — barring 
exceptional cases. Those using typewriters 
that print only capitals should underscore, with 
the machine, the first letter of every capitalized 
word, and should always leave double space 
between the lines. If this is done, the manu- 
script is almost as legible as copy written with 
machines that imitate ordinary print. As a 
general rule, in making copy on the typewriter, 
double space should be left between the lines. 
— W. H. H.] 


(1.) Is it best for a young author to submit 
articles either “at regular rates” or at fixed 
prices to editors who ‘have never before heard 
of him? Should he not rather be careful to 
let the editors pay or refuse to pay, as they 
choose? 

(2.) Do editors in general refuse to see the 
merits of an article written on sheets of less 
than the regulation size? S. L. M. 


[(1.) It is better for unknown writers always 


to submit their articles “at regular rates.” 


If an editor regularly pays for contributions, 


he will pay the author whatever he thinks the 
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article is worth. If he does not think it worth 
paying for, but is willing to print it if it may be 
had without cost, he will generally write to the 
contributor and say so. In any case, the con- 
tributor suffers no loss. 

(2.) Editors prefer copy written on one side 
of single note sheets. The use of unwieldy 
sheets shows the editor at a glance that the 
contributor is either obstinate or inexperienced. 
“S. L. M.” might put himself in the editor’s 
place, and imagine whether he would be preju- 
diced in favor of 
case. —W. H. H. | 


the contributor in such a 


—— 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


AvutTuors AT Home. Personal and Biographical Sketches of 
Well-known American Writers. Edited by J. L. & J.B 
Gilder. 354 pp. $1.50. New York: Cassell & Company 
1589. 

To all writers this collection of papers, re- 
printed from the Critic, will be of special inter- 
est. The essays are all delightfully written, 
and as they were all prepared with the approval 
of the authors whom they portray, they are 
accurate in every detail. In all, there are 
sketches of twenty-six living authors, including 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, George Bancroft, 
George H. Boker, John Burroughs, George W. 
Cable, S. L. Clemens ( “ Mark Twain ” ), George 
William Curtis, Dr. Edward Eggleston, Edward 
Everett Hale, Joel Chandler Harris (“ Uncle 
Remus”), Professor J. A. Harrison, Colonel 
John T. Hay, Colonel T. W. Higginson, Dr. O 
W. Holmes, Julia Ward Howe, “William Dean 
Howells, Charles Godfrey Leland, James Russell 
Lowell, Donald G. Mitchell (“Ik Marvel’’), 
Francis Parkman, Professor Goldwin Smith, 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, Richard Henry 
Stoddard, Harriet’ Beecher Stowe, Charles 
Dudley Warner, Walt Whitman, and John 
eee A Whittier. 


By Brainerd Prescott 
. Andrews. 1888. 


In THE HAUNTS OF BLOOM AND Birb. 
Emery. 50 pp. Brooklyn: Charles N 
This dainty little volume of verses, by a poet 

well known among amateur journalists, is espec- 

ially notable because it is altogether the work 
of an amateur printer, and was printed one page 
at a time by its publisher on a small lever press. 

As a specimen of book-making it would do 

credit to a well-equipped publishing house. 

Tue Woman’s Story, as Told by Twenty American Women. 


With Portraits and Sketches of the Authors. By Laura C. 
Holloway. 541 pp. $1.00. New York: John 'B. Alden. 
1889. 


Mrs. Holloway has carried out the novel idea 
of making a book containing a representative 
short story by each of a score of American 
women writers, each story being accompanied 





by a sketch and portrait of the author. 
authors represented are: 
Prescott Spofford, Rebecca Harding Davis, 
Edna Dean Proctor, Nora Perry, Augusta 
Evans Wilson, Louise Chandler Moulton, Celia 
Thaxter, Grace Greenwood, Mary J. Holmes, 
Marion Harland, Louisa M. Alcott, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Rose Terry Cooke, and six others who 
are less known. The sketches and portraits are 
generally good. 


The 
Mrs. Stowe, Harriet 


Tue PRESIDENTS OF THE Unitep States, from Washington 
to Cleveland. y John Frost, L.L. D., and Harry W. 
French. 547 pp. "< 50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1889. 


These lives of the Presidents are clearly 
written, and each sketch is accompanied by a 
portrait of its subject. The book is useful, as 
well as interesting, and is especially suited to 
be put into the hands of young readers. 


3y Max O’Rell and Jack 
New York: Cassell & Company. 


JONATHAN AND His ConrTinenr. 
Allyn. 313 pp. 
1889. 

Max O’Rell’s brilliant but superficial criti- 
cisms of American life are readable, if they 
are not profound, and all America seems to be 
reading them just now. The publishers of the 
book wish to have it understood that the Mew 
York World did not publish it entire,as has 
been said. There are forty-one chapters in 
the book, of which the Wor/d printed twenty- 
eight in part. 


$1.50. 


Ruetoric Mape Racy; 
bur F, Crafts, A. M., 
cents. Chicago: 


or, Aids to Good English. By Wil- 
and H. F. Fisk, A. M. 283 pp. 55 
Geo. Sherwood & Company. 1884 

The authors of this work believe that rhet- 
oric may be made racy “by teaching right 
forms of expression through the correcting of 
wrong forms.” In pursuance of this idea, pages 
of blundering, awkward, and incorrect sen- 
tences from well-known writers are given for 
correction, accompanied by many useful hints 
and much valuable information. 
Hermia SuyDAmM. 

Paper, 50 cents. 
Company. 1889. 


Tuov SHatt Not. A Novel. 366 pp. Paper, 
New York: G. W. Dillingham. 1889. 


These two books are the latest additions to 
the series of erotic novels which “ Tristrem 
Varick” and “The Quick or the Dead?” 
began. It seems a pity that they cannot be the 
last as well. “Hermia Suydam” is well writ- 
ten, and its immorality is more or less decently 
veiled, so far as its language is concerned. 
“ Thou Shalt Not” is more crudely done, and 
some sharp argument in the opening chapters 
is its nly redeeming feature. 


3y Gertrude Franklin Atherton. 207 pp. 
New York: Current Literature Publishing 


50 cents. 


Kino’s Hanpsook OF NoTABLE EpiscopaAt CHURCHES IN THE 
Unrtep States. By Rev. George Wolfe Shinn, D. D. 
286 pp. $1.00. Boston: Moses King Corporation. 1889. 


One hundred illustrations make attractive 
this handbook of Episcopal Churches, which is 
one of the long series of handbooks projected 
by the energetic publisher who has given his 
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name to the Moses King Corporation. It is 

a volume that will interest especially all who 

are connected with the Protestant Episcopal 

Church. 

Tue Pronger Press or Kentucky. 
Perrin. 93 pp. Louisville: 
1883. 

This handsomely-printed monograph, with its 
broad margins and beautiful typography, is 
Number Three of the publications of the Filson 
Club, and contains an interesting sketch of the 
Pioneer Press of Kentucky, read before the 
club by its author in August, 1887, to celebrate 
the centennial anniversary of the birth of Ken- 
tucky journalism. Mr. Perrin’s paper describes 
the history of journalism in the State from the 
printing of the first paper west of the Allegha- 
nies, August 11, 1787, to the establishment of 
the Daily Press, in 1830. The monograph: is 
illustrated, and forms a valuable contribution 
to the history of American journalism. 


By William Henry 
John P. Morton & Company. 


Miss Eyon, or Eyon’s Court. 
184 pp. Paper, 30 cents. New 
Company. 1889. 

Hartas Maturin. By H. F. Lester. 404 pp. 
cents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & Company. 

Taes oF To-pay. By George R. Sims. 269 pp. 
cents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & Company. 1889. 

EnGutsH Lire Seen THROUGH YANKEE Eyess. By T. C. 
Crawford. 189 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: Frank 
F. Lovell & Company. 1889. 


3y Katharine S. Macquoid. 
fork: Frank F. Lovell & 


Paper, 50 
1589. 


Paper, 30 


These are the first four volumes of Lovell’s 
International Series, a new library, of which all 
the numbers will be published by arrangement 
with the authors,— foreign as well as American, 
—to whom royalties will be paid. The 
publishers say: “ These payments necessitate a 
slight increase in the retail price, and are an 
indication of what the prices of new works of 
fiction will be, should the International 
Copyright Law be enacted.” 


Kapy. By Patience Stapleton. 403 pp. 
New York: Belford, Clarke, & Co. 1888 

Mir1aM Ba.estier. By Edgar Fawcett. 192 pp. Paper, 
so cents. New York: Belford, Clarke, & Co. 1888 

Tue Wronc Man. By Gertrude Garrison. 58 pp. Paper, 
socents. New York: Belford, Clarke, & Co. 1888. 

An ImposstBLe PossipiLity; or, Can Such Things Be? By 
Charles E. L. Wingate. 7o pp. Paper, 50 cents. New 
York: Belford, Clarke, & Co. 1888. 

’Twixt Love anp Law. By Annie Jenness Miller. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: Belford, Clarke, & Co. 

Aunt Sa.tty’s Boy Jack. By N. J. W. Le Cato. 
Paper, so cents. New York: Belford, Clarke, & Co. 


Paper, 50 cents. 


270 pp. 
1888. 


7° pp. 

1888, 

To the list of paper-covered novels published 
by Belford, Clarke, & Co. these six volumes 
have been added. “Kady” is written by the 
wife of a Denver newspaper man, and describes 
life and characters in a Colorado mining town. 
“An Impossible Possibility” is a weird and 
successful story by the dramatic editor of the 
Boston Fournal, and was first published in 
Belford’s Magazine, under its sub-title, “Can 
Such Things Be?” “’Twixt Love and Law” 


is a crudely-written story by the editor of 
Dress and the apostle of dress reform. In 
“Miriam Balestier” Edgar Fawcett has done 
a good piece of work, and his sketches of New 
York theatrical life are interesting and bright. 
“Aunt Sally’s Boy Jack” and “The Wrong 
Man” are sensational stories of the better 
class, but not of conspicuous merit. 
Commopore Junk. By G. Manville Fenn. 
so cents. New York: Cassell & Company. 
A Latin-QuarTeR Courtsuip. By Sidney Luska. 269 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: Cassell & Company. 1889. 
“Commodore Junk” is a wild story of 
adventures among buccaneers in the days of 
George the First, and is rather more exciting 
than “ Robert Elsmere.” “A _ Latin-Quarter 
Courtship ” is a book of short stories by Sidney 
Luska, and contains, beside the story of the 
title, ““Mr. Sonnerschein’s Inheritance,” “ Lil- 
ith,” and “ Mrs. Ormison’s Dinner Party.” 


347 pp. Paper, 


1889. 


THe IMMORTAL. 
Percival. 191 pp. 
1889. 


3y Alphonse Daudet. Translated by J. M. 
socents. New York: John B. Alden. 


Mr. Percival’s translation of Daudet’s much- 
talked-of work has not been made with excep- 
tional skill. It gives, however, a fair idea of 
the work to’ those who cannot read it in the 
original French, and it is published by Mr. 
Alden in neat and attractive form at a very low 
price. 

BOOKS RECEIVED: 
By H. C. Bunner. 
Ticknor & Company. 1889. 
Wuat Is Ir? By J. S. Malone. 158 pp. 75 
Louisville: John P. Morton & Company. 1889. 
Po.itics As A Duty, AND AS A CAREER. By Moorfield 


Story. 33 pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1889. 

SKETCHES OF THE ScIENTIFIC DISPENSATION OF A New 
Reicion. By Singleton W. Davis. 64 pp. Paper, 20 


cents. San Diego, Calif.: Published.by the Author, 916 
Third Street. 1889. 


UntTit THE Dawn. By Mary ( Woodward) Weatherbee. 36 
pp. Worcester, Mass.: Published for the Author. 1888. 


A Woman or Honor. 
50 cents. Boston: 
Tue SELF: 
cents. 


336 pp. Paper, 





> 


HELPFUL HINTSANDSUGGESTIONS. 


I hang my shears on a little hook under the 
seat of my desk-chair, on the right side toward 
the back. I find this plan most convenient for 
myself, and borrowers have trouble in finding 
the shears. C. B. H. 


Those lovers of literary work who earn their 
living by manual labor will find it a great help 
to have a few small books of reference con- 
stantly at hand in the workshop. If not abso- 
lutely impracticable, a small dictionary and an 
atlas, which may be had for twenty-five cents 
each, will afford much satisfaction by enabling 
you to determine the exact definition of a word 
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or the location of a place while the desire is 
strong in the mind. While the privilege should 
not be abused, but few are so confined to their 
work as not to be in a position to spare a min- 
ute occasionally for such profit, and the number 
of books may be increased to suit the need. 

D. &. Cc. 

I keep a supply of blank paper of the same 
size and quality as my paper having printed 
letter-heads, and if I write two or more pages, 
use the plain paper for all but the first page, 
thus making, to my thinking, a more presentable 
letter, and saving, in the long run, a little in 
printing. Cc. B. B. 

In order to recall future engagements at the 
proper hour, form the habit of rapidly running 
over all the appointments for that day, as the 
clock strikes the hour, or whenever you look at 
your watch. The habit been 
formed, it is surprising how easily and naturally 
this can be done, and the greater the number of 


once having 


engagements, the surer you are to remember 
them. J. M. C. 
In scissoring, straight-edging, shearing, or 
pen-knifing extracts from newspapers don’t for- 
get at the time and in the act to preserve the 
name and date of the paper, even if you clip 
above the heading. Ink notes grow faint in 
time. T. S. G. 
To use mucilage neatly and quickly, never put 
it directly with the brush on the paper to be 
pasted, especially if the latter is news or other 
thin paper; but take a stiff envelope from your 
waste basket, or an old card of about the same 
size, and spread the mucilage rather sparingly 
on that, covering a space as wide as half the 
breadth of the envelope and an inch wider than 
the slip to be pasted. Then put the back of 
the top of the slip on the gum, quickly smooth- 
ing it down until every part touches, and as 
quickly remove it and lay it on its destined 
place, again smoothing it down with your palm 
or a blotter. If you have not been too profuse 
with your mucilage, you will find that you have 
begun the job neatly and without stain or ooze. 
Now holding the head of the slip with your left 


thumb, again put the gummed envelope under 
the slip and draw it down, following it with the 


left-hand fingers to ensure contact, until the 


Then withdraw the enve- 
lope and give it another coat of mucilage, and 
continue as before. A very little practice makes 
perfect. 


gum is exhausted. 


Use only strong mucilage, and but 
little of it—-the temptation is to lay it on too 
thickly. The stain which so often disfigures 
pasted newspaper clippings is caused by using 
too thin mucilage and too much of it; and you 
cannot apply little enough with a brush. 
C. D. K. 

As books are regarded by the true student 
as a means of quickening and enlarging his own 
mind, he does not, at least, should not, think 
that any damage has been done them if the 
margins are used in recording any suggestions 
of agreement or disagreement with the author 
at the time of reading. Beside following the 
plan of “W. F. M.,” described in your latest 
issue, I add any thought or criticism on the 
matter under perusal on the margin of the 
immediate page, in short-hand. Such remarks 
of the reader thus recorded usually belong to 
him exclusively, and he does not regard them 
as in any way disfiguring his book. Ww. G. T. 

For young writers, and those not permanent- 
ly located where desk and shelf are at hand, 
the following is a good portable receptacle for 
scraps: Divide a long envelope box into six 
compartments by pasteboard walls. Divide your 
clippings into six subjects. On the reverse side 
make a cross-mark in red, blue, yellow, or black 
pencil, till you come to the fifth collection, which 
may be marked in ink. Leave the sixth plain. 
There may be further divisions marked in col- 
ored inks or crayon. Classify your clippings, 
of course marking those of each class alike. On 
the outside of the box write each subject, with 
its corresponding mark underneath. For in- 
stance :— 


** Home Topics.”’ 


(Red) t 


** Anecdotes.”’ 
( Blue) ¢ 


and so on. I find this method altogether satis- 
factory. E. D. 
Another aid in enlarging the vocabulary is to 
have a book of synonyms lying on the writing- 
table, or within reach, and in the exercise of 
composition frequently to consult it, so as to 
utilize other words than those that come volun- 
tarily to the mind, especially when there is 
occasion for frequent use of any word of the 
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same meaning. Many excellent discourses are 
weakened by the practice of frequently repeat- 
ing the same word in close connection. 
W. G. T. 
Physicians break their fever thermometers 
frequently, and as no reduction on the price of 
a new one can be had by not taking the case, 
every doctor has two or three old cases lying 
about most of the time. They resemble the 
fountain pen in size and shape, and are made 
of hard rubber. Ask your physician for one, 
antl make the best penholder you ever had. 
The pen can be fastened securely with a small 
cork or plug, and if the pen is small, the cap 
can be screwed on for carrying in the pocket. 
C. B. H. 
There is one more device for the preservation 
of clippings, manuscripts, or documents of what- 
ever sort. Its chief advantage lies in its economy 
of time, space, and money. Go to your nearest 
grocer and get a dozen, or a gross, as you may 
require, of common paper bags, such as retail 
grocers use. One can choose the size he likes 
best, —I find that the size fourteen inches by 
nine inches suits my purpose best; then take 
stiff cardboard and cut two pieces just the size 
of the bag. Take a large darning-needle and 
stout cord, and pass it through the end of one 
of the pieces of cardboard, then through the 
closed end of as many bags as you wish, — 
about fifteen is enough,—and then pass the 
needle through the remaining piece of card- 
board. 
through. 


Tie the cord firmly after it is passed 

Do this in about three places at equal 
distances apart, then you will have an oblong 
book with cardboard covers, filled with capacious 


envelopes. On the first envelope make a list 


of whatever scraps you wish to preserve by 
naming the heads under which they come as an 
index page. 


Then number your envelopes to 
correspond with your list. Tie a piece of cord 
into the middle of the open end of each cover, 
and when the book is not in use keep this end 
tied together to prevent any loss of contents. 
So far, for economy of money. Economy of 
time is found in seeing at a glance upon your 
index list the head and number of the bag into 
which you wish to insert your clipping, or other 
document, and the same instantaneous glance 
is all that is needed when you may wish to take 


the clipping out. Another advantage is this: 
In reading newspapers any scrap you may wish 
to preserve can be marked, and the heading 
written, and you have no further care. Any 
intelligent child can clip the article and insert 
it in its proper receptacle. It is an advantage 
to attach a tag to each book to designate 
subjects, — for instance, History, Science, The- 
ology, —the sub-divisions being named in the 
index. These books can be hung or piled up; 
there need be no limit to their number save the 
height and extent of your walls. M. S. B. 


In binding volumes of THE WRITER or any 
other magazine, do not destroy the advertising 
pages or covers. If you do not want them in 
their regular sequence, place them at the end 
of the volume. An advertisement is often as 
valuable for reference as the best article in a 
magazine. H. R. B. 


A very convenient shelf, which may be put 
up in a few minutes, can be made in the 
following manner: Drive two nails into the wall 
or desk obliquely, their distance apart to be 
determined by the length of the shelf. Then 
take a stout piece of cord, and unite the ends, 
and put it over the nails, so that a loop hangs 
on each side ; then put the board in so that it 
will be suspended by the loops from the two 
nails above. The shelf may be made firmer 
by using wire instead of string and nailing the 
wire where it comes in contact with the shelf. 
The best kind of board to use is that which 
goods are wrapped on in dry good stores, and 
can be had for the asking. I have used one of 
these shelves for five years, and find it very 
convenient. ie Re C. 


I carry in a convenient pocket a small mem- 
orandum book with the pages ruled both ways. 
When reading I jot down in this book any 
thought, original or otherwise, which may 
impress me, or which may come from my read- 
ing. If it is original, I know, of course, my 
own thought; but if it isan idea, or a quotation, 
or even a forcible, or strong, suggestive word, 
down it goes. If I write the quotation literally, 
I enclose it in double quotation points. If I 
write it almost, yet not quite, literally, changing 
or improving upon some words, I use only one 


quotation point. If I use only the idea, employ- 
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ing original language of my own to express it, 
I place before and after the memorandum a 
long, distinct dash or astar. So in case I ever 
want to use any of these memoranda, I know at 
once to which department of my reading it 
belongs. 
to take this book and read it before beginning 
N. W. C. 


I find it very suggestive and inspiring 


to write. 
- 
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[ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THz Writer when they 
write. } 


Mannerisms. Julian Hawthorne. A mericafor February 7 

* ReviaB_e”’ Once More. “ F. H.”’ 
31. 

SHELLEY wITH Byron. “E. S.” 

Economy 1N INTELLECTUAL Work. 


Nation for January 


Nation for February 7. 

William H. Burnham 
Scribner’s Magazine for March. 

REMINISCENCES OF EDGAR ALLAN Pog. John Sartain. Li/- 
pincott’s Magazine for March. 

How I Succeepep 1n LITERATURE. 
Lippincott’s Magazine for March. 

Tue Critic. Lowell Birthday Number. 

Wuat anv How To Reap. 
pendent for February 7. 

Tue Business of AuTHoRsSHIP. T. 


Charlotte Adams 
February 23. 
Frederick Saunders. /nde- 
W. Higginson. Har- 
per’s Bazar for February 23. 

Mrs. 
erary News for February. 

CuHarves A. B. SHEPARD. 
Weekly for February 2. 

Tue JourNnauist. Woman’s Number. 

MarGARET Detanp. With Portrait. 
February. 

AMERICAN 


Frances Hopcson Burnett. With Portrait. Zit- 


With Portrait Publishers’ 
January 26. 


Book News for 


PLAYWRIGHTS ON THE AMERICAN DRAMA. 
With Portraits of Augustin Daly, Edward Harrigan, 
Howard. Harfer’s Weekly for February 2. 

An INSURANCE 
Reporter for February 13. 


3ronson 


AGAINST LiBEL. American Advertiser 
ILLUSTRATED JOURNALISM IN ENGLAND, —ItTs Risk SS 
N. Williamson. Magazine of Art for March. 
Tue Country Epiror anp His Pen. 
Press and Printer for February 2. 
Fa.se Mopesty tn Reapers. George Parsons Lathrop. 
North American Review for February. 
SHAKESPEARE Dion 


Ela 


Elwood S. 


INTERVIEWED, Boucicault. North 
American Review for February. 
In THE YEAR 2889. Jules Verne. 
ScriBNer’s MAGAZINE. 
erature for February. 
Mapison J. Cawegin. 
27. 
Emice Zora. 


Forum for February. 
Historical Sketch. Current Lit- 
Louisville Commercial for January 
Emily Crawford. Reprinted from Contem- 
porary Review in New York Commercial Advertiser for Feb- 
ruary 2. 

Grorce W. CaABLe. 
Herald for January 30. 

Ovp-Time ADVERTISING. 


Rev. Charles M. Melden. Zion's 
New York Press for February 3. 
SUPERIORITY OF MorNING NEWSPAPERS. 


Milwaukee Sentinel for January 27. 


James Langland. 
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Wuat Reporters See. 
Mot .ey’s Lerrers. 
Magazine for March 
Por’s Mary. With Portrait. 
per’s Magazine for March. 
Tueopore WINTHROP. 


New York Sun for February 10. 
George William Curtis. Harger’s 


Augustus van Cleef. Har- 


With Portrait. F.M. Bird. Zé- 
erature for February 2. 

Books oF 1888. Publishers’ Weekly (Annual Summary 
Number ) for February 9. 

Cotonet CHARLEs C. Jongs, Jr., LL 
Charles Edgeworth Jones. 

Hon. JoserpnH Mepitu. 


February 9. 


D., 
Literature for February 9. 
With Portrait. 


oF GEORGIA. 
Journalist for 


30sTON NewspAPER Women. Jean Kincaid. Boston 
Evening Globe for January 31. 

Grace GREENwoop. With Portrait. Mew York Graphic 
for January 30. 
With Portrait. C. N. 
Express for January 27. 

AMERICANISMS IN “ Ropert Extsmere.”’ Professor Charles 
Foster Smith, Ph. D. Jndefendent for January 31. 

3RONSON HowARD AND His Work. Fannie Edgar Thomas. 


Detroit Tribune for February 17. 


GrorGe KENNAN. Hood. 


Buffalo 


How New York PusttsHers HANDLE Manuscripts. Mew 
York Sun for February 18. 

How 
New York Star for February 17. 
Herrick Johnson, D. D., LL. D. 
The Statesman (Chicago) for February. 
With Portrait. Mew York Graphic for 


300K ILLUSTRATIONS ARE Mapeg. Frank H. Howe. 


Tue SUNDAY NEWSPAPER. 


ALLAN ForRMAN. 
February 20. 
Wor.t»’s Ovpest Paper. 
Chicago Times for February 17. 


Tue Frank G. Carpenter. 


AMERICAN Fiction 1n France. Th. Bentzon. Detroit 
Tribune for February 3, Chicago lnter-Ocean for February 16. 
GrorGE SAnp’s Famity. Henri Greville. Detroit Tribune, 
Kansas City Journal, Chicago Inter-Ocean, Philadelphia 
Times for January 27. 
Tue JourNna.ist’s Work (Interview with W. T. Stead). 
Ford. 


February 17; 


Sheridan Kansas City Journal, Detroit Tribune for 
Chicago Inter-Ocean for February 18. 

WESTERN AUTHORS AND ARTISTs’ 
Times for February 11. 


Henry M. 


ary 16. 


Crus. Kansas City 


Hunt. With Portrait. Journalist for Febru- 


> — 


_NEWS AND NOTES. 


The February number of Queries ( Buffalo ) 
is largely biographical, including among its 
sketches those of Hon. H. O. Houghton and 
other members of the firm of Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have published 
“A Quaker Girl of Nantucket,” a novel by 
Mary Catherine Lee; “ Picciola,” by X. B. 
Santine, a translation from a new edition, issued 
in the “Riverside Classics” series; and No. 
40 of the “ Riverside Literature ” series, being 
the “Tales of the White Hills, and Other 
Sketches,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
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In Zhe Forum for March Andrew Lang 
writes of “ Reviewers and Their Ways,” in a 
friendly endeavor to indicate the value of con- 
temporary criticism; and the part that dreams 
have played in literature, both ancient and 
modern, is described in a literary essay by 
James Sully, the psychologist. 

John Delay, of New York, announces a new 
series of translations, to be entitled ‘“ Gleanings 
from Foreign Authors.” The first number 
contains “ A Love Match,” by Ludovic Halevy, 
and “King Apepi,” by Victor Cherbuliez. The 
same publisher announces for early publication 
“ Grisette,” a novel, by Viscount Valrose, the 
author of “Hon. Uncle Sam,” the scene of 
which is laid in Paris and New York. 


The seventh number of the Bibliographer 
and Reference List is devoted to “ Cyclo- 
pedias of Poetry.” The eighth number will 
take up “ The Northeastern Fisheries.” 


Washington’s Birthday this year was the 
seventieth anniversary of the birth of the Hon. 
James Russell Lowell, and Zhe Critic of Feb- 
ruary 23 celebrated the event by printing 
seventy letters and poems of greeting and con- 
gratulation addressed to the distinguished poet, 
scholar, and patriot by American and English 
men and women of letters. Lord Tennyson 
heads the English list, and the venerable John 
G. Whittier, the 


“birthday guests” 


American; and 
whose names accompany 
theirs are Mr. Gladstone, Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge, Professor F. T. Palgrave, Frederick 
Locker, Andrew Lang, Dr: O. W. Holmes, 
Edmund C. Stedman, Charles Dudley Warner, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
R. Stockton, Edith M. Thomas, 
Roosevelt, Professor Charles Eliot Norton, 
Donald G. Mitchell, Colonel T. W. Higginson, 
De. &.. £. 
Hopkins ; 


among the 


Bishop Potter, Frank 
Theodore 


Hale, President Gilman, of Johns 
President Barnard, 
Patton, of 


of Columbia; 

Richard W. 
Gilder, Dr. Furness, O. B. Frothingham, John 
Fiske, Dr. George P. Fisher, Dr. Edgar Eg- 
gleston, George William Curtis, Dr. Howard 
Crosby, Marion Crawford, C. P. Cranch, Robert 
Collyer, George W. Cable, John Burroughs, 
Phillips brooks, Professor Boyesen, Dr. Cyrus 
A. Bartol, and Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


President Princeton; 


The Studio for January contains as a [rontis- 
piece a portrait group reproduced from a picture 
showing Rossetti and his mother playing chess. 


Rand, McNally, & Co., of Chicago, are about 
to erect a magnificent building for their printing 
and publishing business. Its ground plan is 
150x165 feet, and it will be nine stories high. 
This building will be the largest in the world 
devoted entirely to the business of printing and 
publishing. 

The Cartoon, an illustrated humorous weekly, 
started last summer, is dead. 
better fate. 


It deserved a 


William H. Burnham, Ph. D., late Fellow of 
Johns Hopkins University, gives in the March 
Scribner some valuable practical suggestions to 
busy men for economy in brain work. 


The February number of Zhe Studio contains 
full-page photo-etchings of two of Rembrandt’s 
largest canvasses, portraits of Christian Paul 
van Beeresteyn, Burgomaster of Delft, and his 
wife, Volkera Nicolai Knobbert. 


“The Forty Immortals” figure in Theodore 
Child’s article on “ The Institute of France” 


in Harper's Magazine for March. 


The publishers say that Edward Bellamy’s 
wonderful prophetic romance, “ Looking Back- 
ward,” is now selling at the astonishing rate 
of 1,000 copies and upwards a week. The fact 
that this book is going out among the people in 
such amazing numbers affords an index of the 
growth of the Nationalist Clubs, which use it in 
their active propaganda. 


George P. Putnam’s Sons will publish 


immediately 
Deliberative 


“Principles of Procedure in 
Bodies,” by George Glover 
Crocker. It will be known briefly as “ Crocker’s 
Manual.” Mr. Crocker was for some time the 
presiding officer of the Massachusetts General 
Court, and is now the railroad commissioner for 
that State. The book is warmly commended 
by ex-Governor Long, Walter Howe, and others. 
It will come into competition with “ Cushing’s 
Manual,” but will have the advantage of that 
work in being of more recent date. Its pub- 
lishers claim that it is a more comprehensive 
work than “ Roberts’ Manual,” which is also a 
recent publication. 
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Le Francais, always a most useful periodical 
to students of the French language and litera- 
ture, has been constantly improved by its 
editors, until now further improvement seems 
hardly 
French 


possible. Those who are studying 


invaluable aid. Le 


Francais is published at 21 
New York. 

The Home-Maker ( New York) for February 
has contributions from Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford, Olive Miller, Catherine 
Duffield Osborne, Margaret E. Sangster, Bessie 


will find in it an 


University place, 


Thorne Owen, 
Chandler, and other well-known writers, with a 
frontispiece portrait of Marion Harland. 

The first number of 7he Magazine of Poetry, 
a new illustrated a has been issued by 
Charles Wells Buffalo, N. Y. 
This is the periodical which was first announced 
The Modern Muse. The 
January number contains biographies and por 


Muulton, of 
under the name of 


traits of twenty-three poets, each sketch being 
followed by a few extracts from the poet's 
writings. 

The publisher of Cod/ier’s Once a Week has 
paid $10,000 for a serial story by Frank R. 
Stockton. It is entitled “Ardis Claverden,” 
and the first instalment will be given in the 
issue of the paper for March 9. In the same 
number will appear an illustrated novel, com- 
plete, by Edgar Saltus, bearing the title, “ The 
Girl with the Naked Eye.” 

It is said that Andrew Carnegie will write a 
novel dealing with the labor question and social- 
ism sometime during the year. 

The newspapers and periodicals published in 
Kansas are now being received by the Kansas 
State Historical Society, the free gift of the 
publishers to the State. They are bound in 
annual or semi-annual volumes, and are pre- 
served in the library of the society in the State 
capitol, for the free use of the people. 
number 827 in all. Of these, forty-five are 
dailies, one is semi-weekly, 733 are weeklies, 


They 


forty are monthlies, one is semi-monthly, two 
are bi-monthlies, four are quarterlies, and one is 


occasional. They come from all of the 106 
counties of Kansas, and record the history of 
the people of all the communities and neighbor- 


hoods. 





Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote’s new three-part 
story, “The Last Assembly Ball,” begins in the 
March number of the Century. George Ken- 
nan’s article in this number describes a visit 
to one of the Grand Lamas of Asia, and has 


nothing to do with the exiles. 

“Shall We Teach Geology?” is the title of 
a book by Dr. Alexander Winchell, University 
of Michigan, to be published soon by S. C. 
Griggs & Co., While the book is a 
special plea for teaching geology in the public 


Chicago. 


schools, it is intended to cover the whole ground 
of contest between the sciences and the clas- 
sics, and hence promises to be of great interest, 
not only to teachers, but to all wno are inter- 
ested in observing the tendencies of modern 
education. 
The March 
Reminiscences of 
Samuel J. 
Register, and his wife. 


Atlantic contains “ Personal 
William H. Seward,” by 

editor of the 
Mr. Barrows was at 
one time Mr. Seward’s private secretary. 


Barrows, Christian 


One of the features of Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine for April will be an article by Edward W. 
Bok, entitled “How I Made My Autograph 
Album.” The same issue of Lippincott’s will 
contain Amélie Rives’ new story, “* The Witness 
of the Sun.” 

A prominent feature of the February number 
of the American Bookmaker, New York, is 
a sixteen-page supplement, giving reports of 
banquets celebrating the 183d anniversary of 
Benjamin Franklin’s birth, and illustrated with 
a cut of the Franklin statue at Washington, un- 
veiled January 17, 1889. 


The three methods employed for making 
window glass are described and pictured in 
The Popular Science Monthly for March, by 
Professor C. Hanford Henderson, of Philadel- 
phia, under the title “A Pane of Glass.” 


The March number of the Domestic Monthly 
contains more than too illustrations of the 
freshest ideas in every department of the 
costume; and the departments of “ Knitting 
and Crochet” and “Fancy Work” are, as 
usual, complete in every way. The “ House- 
hold” department of the magazine is conducted 
by Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher. 





